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SALUTE TO ROBERT M. MACIVER: 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM IN OUR TIME? AND THE 
LIBERAL TRADITION 


OR Robert Maclver ‘‘ Academic freedom is one aspect of the 
freedom that redeems man alike from superstition and from 
brutal servitude, the freedom of the mind of which Milton said: 
‘Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely accord- 
ing to conscience, above all liberties.’’’ Professor Maclver’s new 
book, published under the auspices of the American Academic 
Freedom Project of Columbia University through a grant of the 
Louis M. Rabinowitz Foundation, belongs in its philosophic out- 
look to this great Miltonic tradition, and he has contributed no- 
tably to the liberal heritage of John Stuart Mill and of John Dewey. 
Among the merits of Professor MaclIver’s contribution two 
should be noted with special emphasis. As has already been indi- 
cated he sees academic freedom as a part of social freedom. And 
this he studies particularly in democratic society, in the context of 
an inclusive idea of the essential functions of academic institutions, 
and—in the first instance—of American universities and colleges. 
Academie freedom is not an abstraction. ‘‘It is an educational 
freedom that is at issue. The academy is free when the scholars 
who make it are free, as scholars. And the academy is free when 
its governing board is free to protect and to advance this freedom.”’ 
The significance of academic freedom is to be found in the con- 
text of other ethical values, and MaclIver is concerned to advance 


‘“‘a wider understanding of the intrinsic values of higher educa- 
tion... .”’ 


Colleges and universities are preeminently the institutions in which knowl- 
edge is sought, fostered, and imparted. ... The genuine teacher is interested 
in knowledge for its own worth-whileness, no matter what else it brings. The 
genuine student is interested in learning for its own sake, no matter what util- 
ity it may also serve. In seeking knowledge he is seeking truth. [P. 4.]... 
The truth-seeking virtue is itself a condition of other ethical qualities. The 
sincerity of mind that is the mark of the genuine scholar is a moral as well as 
an intellectual attribute. In our own days the need for it is peculiarly great, 


and correspondingly great the service of the institution that seeks to enshrine 
it. [P. 15.] , 


1 New York: Columbia University Press, 1955. xiv, 329 pp. $4.00. 
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To this formulation MaclIver returns again and again with fresh 
insights : 


The search for knowledge, honestly undertaken, is a moral discipline. With 
the pursuit of this discipline goes the liberation from intolerance. . . . Thus 
the intellectual mission of the university becomes also a moral one. Men sen- 
sitive to experience may learn the lesson in other ways, but the institution of 
learning is a major training ground. . . . Not knowledge itself but the free 
search for and the free communication of knowledge distinguishes the open 
mind from the closed mind, and the open society from the closed society. ... 
The attack on academic freedom is an attack on all these values. [Pp. 261-262.] 


Academic Freedom in Our Time is a sequel to an excellent his- 
torical survey by Richard Hofstadter and Walter P. Metzger: The 
Development of Academic Freedom in the United States. Using 
the historical frame of reference provided by this companion study 
Maclver raises fundamental questions by specific reference to con- 
temporary issues. With careful documentation and a constant 
concern to avoid prejudice of any kind he notes that ‘‘A false con- 
ception of the amount of intolerance in the United States is pro- 
mulgated by some commentators in this country and abroad. To 
gain a proper perspective on the state of academic freedom, to di- 
agnose the situation aright and to assess the ways of meeting its 
dangers, it is not sufficient to cite instances of violation and to de- 
nounce the offenders. It is essential that we understand the special 
conditions out of which these troubles arise’’ (p. 24). 

To such an understanding MaclIver’s work is a major contribu- 
tion. It is all the more noteworthy that he concludes that ‘‘it is 
hardly an exaggeration to say that the weight of authority in the 
United States is now adverse to the principle of intellectual free- 
dom’’ (p. 266). , 

Recognizing that Communism poses the ‘‘most difficult and 
many-angled’’ problems involved in contemporary academic free- 
dom, MaclIver argues that the ‘‘ practical problem is not whether a 
communist has any right to be permitted to teach in public or pri- 
vate institutions of learning, nor is it even whether he can inves- 
tigate with an ‘open mind’ or teach without a tendency to bias” 
(p. 159). ‘‘We are concerned with the total effect, so far as it can 
be ascertained, on the institutions themselves, on the morale of 
their faculties, on the attitude of their students, on the spirit of 
free inquiry, on the strength of the democracy we are seeking to 
defend. . . . Does the cause of higher education, do the standards 
of our democracy itself, gain or lose on balance by the dismissal of 
communists from teaching posts?’’ (p. 160). 

Professor MaclIver’s answers to this question are, as has been 
stated, in the tradition of Milton and John Stuart Mill, of tradi- 
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tional Anglo-American liberalism. He supports the position re- 
cently affirmed once again by the Association of University Pro- 
fessors. It is the position taken by John Dewey in a notable letter 
to The New York Times which I have asked the Editors of the 
Journal of Philosophy to permit me to quote here in full: 





Communists as Teachers 


Professor Dewey Expresses His Fears Regarding 
Proposed Prohibition 





To THE Epiror oF THE New YorxK TIMEs: 

Up to the present time I have hesitated to express the serious 
doubts I have felt about the view that no one who is known to be 
a member of the Communist party should be permitted to teach 
in any higher institution of learning. The ground of my qualms 
was not a belief that the issue is not serious; nor was the fear in- 
spired by the idea that expression of doubt would result in my 
being regarded as a Communist sympathizer. It was due to my 
great respect for the university men who advocated the contrary 
view; and who are still actively engaged in educational affairs as 
I am not. 

Moreover, I am bound to agree with them that membership in 
the Communist party explicitly and officially commits a member to 
placing his loyalty to the party and to a foreign nation above his 
loyalty to the country of which he is a citizen and subject. In the 
abstract, there can be no doubt that this fact unfits one for the 
office of teaching impressionable students. 















Dismissal Grounds 


Aversion, however, to deciding important matters on abstract 
grounds, without reference to concrete conditions and probable 
consequences, prevented me from giving ready assent to the propo- 
sition that this commitment is of itself alone, without evidence of 
bias in conduct of work, a sufficient ground for dismissal. In any 
case, it leaves the field open for more dangerous subversive action 
on the part of fellow-travelers and those who falsely deny they are 
members of the party. 

In the case of fanatical Communists it even puts a premium on 
increased duplicity. It fails to take account of the fact that in 
all human probability there are members of the Communist party 
among the body of teachers who are not so fanatical as to have 
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engaged in subversive activity on the sly. It would not be strange 
if some of these teachers react to the proposed measures as a chal- 
lenge to take their professed communism more seriously than they 
have done in the past. 

The above reasons are technical, however, in comparison with 
the fact that action of the kind proposed is bound to have indirect 
consequences which will be much more harmful in the end than 
are the evils directly guarded against. Such a movement gets 
taken up into a larger movement where it goes far beyond the point 
that was intended by the scholarly leaders who proposed something 
which in abstract logic was justified. It acts as provocation to 
those who are much more emotional than scholarly ; who are more 
given to following a crowd than to engaging in careful discrimi- 
nation; it stimulates them to carry a campaign to the point where 
the university presidents and professors who endorsed a limited 
move will be the first to disapprove. 


Emotional Action 


This consideration was the original ground of my doubts and 
dissent. I could not be sure, however, that in fact the proposed 
measure would add fuel to the flame of blind and emotional action. 
Recent events have now proved that the fear is warranted. It is 
enough in this connection to cite the action of the Committee on 
Un-American Activities, or at least of its chairman, in engaging 
in a hunt for passages in college textbooks that might be regarded 
as ‘‘dangerous,’’ and in carrying on the hunt not by private col- 
lection of textbooks from publishers so as to have them examined 
by experts, but by publicly putting the heads of colleges and of 
universities in a position in which they are inevitably exposed to 
suspicion and to public resentment which has been needlessly and 
harmfully inflamed. 

It is to be hoped that the public response to the very great 
error of the committee will check the hysterical wave. I do not 
see, however, how the original proposal, coming as it did from uni- 
versity leaders, did anything, to put it as mildly as possible, to 
discourage the sort of thing which has been going on. Probably 
some of these teachers were moved by a proper desire to protect 
institutions of learning from unjust and wholly needless suspicion 
and attack. The outcome, however, seems to teach quite a differ- 
ent lesson. 


JOHN DEWEY 
New York, June 18, 1949. 
(Published in the New York Times, June 21, 1949.) 
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In his 1953 book, Heresy, Yes; Conspiracy, No, Sidney Hook 
refers to this letter and remarks that ‘‘the position of John Dewey 
on the employment of Communist Party teachers has sometimes 
been misunderstood.’’ With a view to clarification Professor Hook 
wrote to Dewey and in the exchange of letters elicited a reply in 
which the latter expressed his pleasure, in reading an article by 
Hook, ‘‘to be assured again that there was no real difference be- 
tween us.’’ After complimenting Mr. Hook on both content and 
form of his statement, Dewey particularizes that ‘‘the fact that 
you recognize that exceptions are possible to the application of the 
general principle is in line with the point I tried to make in the 
New York Times letter—it is quite likely that the exceptions in 
my view would carry further than on yours, but that there are 
cases in which specific conditions should be taken into acct. was 
the point of my letter... .’’ 

It is not only the point of Dewey’s letter, I think, but of his 
entire social philosophy—as it is, indeed, of the liberal tradition 
in which, as I have indicated, Robert MacIver also writes. That 
he not only shares Dewey’s concern with ‘‘specific conditions’’ 
as a check on ‘‘general principles’’ -but also his distinctive combi- 
nation of forthright statement with irenic disposition in the face 
of polemical attacks should be noted too. 

Maclver’s book has been subjected to such attacks. It has been 
suggested ? that adverse reviews result in large part ‘‘from the re- 
fusal of MaclIver to take as seriously as some other persons the in- 
filtration of education by communism, and from his further refusal 
to make the absolute categorical judgment that every Communist 
is certainly and fatally not a free man.’’ 

There is ample evidence in Academic Freedom in Our Time, not 
to forget the large body of MacIver’s previous work, that he takes 
the Communist position and its possible dangers for American edu- 
cation as seriously as does any student of contemporary civilization. 
But it is precisely because MaclIver, like John Dewey, refuses ‘‘to 
make the absolute categorical judgment that every Communist is 
certainly and fatally not a free man’’ that he appears less serious 

' in his views of Communists in education than some of his critics 
would wish. Unlike these critics—and, again, like John Dewey— 
MacIver is aware of the dangers to education, to democracy, and 
to all freedom in our time caused by those who make absolute 
categorical judgments in ethics and in politics. 


JAMES GUTMANN 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





2 By an appreciative reviewer, Mr. Louis Joughin, in The American Scholar, 
1956 Spring issue. 
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I 


NYONE who glances through the philosophy periodicals of the 
last few decades will notice that, in the opinion of a great 
many writers, the problem of the relativity of values is to be set- 
tled if it is to be settled at all, by the scrutiny of one issue: the 
possibility of confirming or verifying value judgments by methods 
closely similar to those employed in testing empirical judgments in 
general. A recent formulation of this position is to be found, for 
example, in C. A. Baylis’ article ‘‘The Confirmation of Value 
Judgments.’’ + 


Perhaps the most potent of the charges that ethical relativists make, and one 
of the few on which they all agree, is that value judgments, or ‘‘so-called value 
judgments,’’ are not subject to empirical testing. . . . It is one of the aims of 
this paper to meet this challenge head on, to show that ethical judgments can 
be tested by criteria closely similar to those accepted in the natural sciences. 
To defeat relativism in ethics some such approach as this seems necessary. .. . 
Since the number of forms which ethical relativism can take is indefinitely 
large, attack on any specific form seems futile. But the very substance of 
ethical relativism would be destroyed could it be shown that value judgments, 
like the descriptive judgments of science, are subject to empirical testing. 
[My italics.] 


This position is not only quite widely held, but is one which seems 
at first to be extremely well grounded. For it is by no means a 
young upstart among philosophic opinions. It is the contemporary 
empiricist’s translation of a traditional answer to ethical relativism 
(the answer now usually called cognitivism): ethical relativism 
will be refuted if statements about goods, the good, obligations, and 
so on, can be shown to represent knowledge. Since for contem- 
porary empiricism the criterion of cognitive meaningfulness has 
come to be empirical verifiability (however defined), this means 
that to refute relativism we must show that value statements are 
empirically verifiable. 

However, the cognitivist-relativist controversy is not so single 
a story, for a very simple reason. Most writers who assume that 
relativism is destroyed by the demonstration that value statements 
are cognitive also hold that there are two kinds of cognition, ana- 
lytic as well as empirical. These two doctrines, however, are usu- 
ally treated separately, so that we have some papers on the cogni- 
tive status of ethical statements and other papers on the nature of 
the distinction between analytic and empirical knowledge. There 


1 Philosophical Review, Vol. LXI (January, 1952), pp. 50-58. 
2 Ibid., p. 50. 
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is, however, one very important instance in which the considera- 
tions involved in these two doctrines are given detailed treatment 
together, C. I. Lewis’ An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation. 
The whole of An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation is devoted 
to the attempt to destroy relativism, especially the relativism of 
emotivism, by demonstrating that value statements are forms of 
knowledge; the method is an analysis of knowledge and its forms, 
and knowledge is divided into the two kinds: analytic and empiri- 
cal. Now when these two doctrines of cognitivism and two kinds 
of cognition are combined, as they are in Lewis, neither the sub- 
stance of all relativism (as Baylis puts it) nor the relativism of 
emotivism (as Lewis puts it) can be destroyed by a demonstration 
that value judgments are verifiable, i.e., that value statements are 
forms of empirical knowledge. Instead it is necessary to consider 
the problems that arise in a discussion of value statements of the 
other cognitive kind, analytic value statements. 

The intention of this paper, therefore, is to try to show by an 
examination of C. I. Lewis (one of the most important of the au- 
thors who feel that relativism is defeated by the demonstration that 
value judgments are verifiable) that, although we can consider it 
established to the satisfaction of philosophers of any doctrinal 
persuasion that value judgments are verifiable in some admissible 
sense, the substance of relativism will not be destroyed. Nor will 
the problem be met where initially it must be, in connection with 
analytic value statements. To do this let us assume that Lewis has 
established irrefutably that some predictions of value are forms of 
empirical knowledge, and proceed to a consideration of analytic 
value statements. 

Analytic value statements are a species of analytic statements. 
Like all Lewis’ analytic statements they assert relationships be- 
tween meanings;:they do not, in contrast to empirical statements, 
attribute properties to things or kinds of things. They are, fur- 
thermore, statements explicative of the nature of value or a species 
of value. 

The focus of the discussion of analytic statements in general in 
Book I is a problem of relativism, a relativism which Lewis wants 
to repudiate by his own doctrine. In this case the relativism is 
identified by Lewis as conventionalism. By conventionalism Lewis 
means the assertion that analytic truth is ‘‘relative to the content 
and structure of a system of language, erected according to the 
rules of usage and manipulation having, in the last analysis, no 
further basis than decisions made as we choose or according to 
our purposes.’’® Now offhand one would not expect a pragmatist 


3C. I. Lewis, An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, p. 96. 
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to feel uncomfortable at the prospect of human decisions and pur- 
poses, even if they are restricted to decisions about the use of lan- 
guage, being at least in part a determinant of truth. But in the 
case of the truth of analytic statements Lewis wants another basis 
entirely, one which will make analytic truth totally independent 
of human decisions of any kind. He therefore finds conventional- 
ism an intolerable relativism. Even more would he have to find 
conventionalism applied to analytic value statements intolerable. 
For not only will it intrude a relativism with regard to analytic 
truth in general, but, if the conventionalists are right, the truth 
of those statements explicative of the nature of value is also in the 
last analysis determined by decisions made as we choose—that is, 
the door seems to be open for the assertion that value varies with 
the valuing individual, for the kind of relativism that the emotiv- 
ists traffic in. 

Lewis’ refutation of conventionalism essentially involves distin- 
guishing three different types of definitive statements only one of 
which is truly analytic. The definitive statement ‘‘A = BC def.”’ 
may be interpreted (1) as relating a symbol to a symbol and thus 
asserting that the symbol ‘‘A’’ is an abbreviation for the sym- 
bolism ‘‘BC’’; (2) as relating a symbol to a meaning, ‘‘supposedly 
to one antecedently understood; ... [and thus asserting] ... 
that the symbol ‘A’ is used (customarily used, or correctly used, 
or used in a given context) with the meaning of ‘BC’ ’’;* (3) as 
relating a meaning to a meaning. In order to avoid the confusions 
which result from writing all three types of statements in the same 
way Lewis suggests that we write the name of a thing without 
quotation marks of any kind (cat), the name of this name in single 
quotation marks (‘cat’), and the name of a symbol in French quo- 
tation marks («cat»). The first two kinds of definitions are based 
on convention and with them the question of truth or falsity does 
not arise. But it does arise in connection with the third kind of 
definitive statement, which is the analytic statement. An analytic 
statement asserts a relationship between meanings, more specifically 
between sense meanings, i.e., criteria in mind in terms of sense of 
the applicability or non-applicability of a term or the truth or 
falsity of a sentence. A sense meaning consists in a schema: & 
hypothesis of a prescribed routine plus a consequent of an ex- 
pected sensuous eventuality (that which when expressed verbally 
is called a terminating judgment by Lewis). Whether an analytic 
statement is true or not depends on whether or not the relationship 
of entailment or incompatibility asserted by the statement to hold 


4 Ibid., p. 99. 
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between the sense meanings of its constituent expressions does in 
fact hold between them. It is a question, then, which is independ- 
ent of our decisions about language. What symbols are to be used 
is a matter determined by convention; the assignment of symbols 
to meanings and meanings to symbols are matters of convention; 
so is the determination of what classifications shall be made and 
what meanings entertained. But once the meanings are fixed to 
the symbols the relations between them are as they are, unaffected 
by the mode of symbolization or any other decision of ours. 

The truth of an analytic statement depends on the relation of 
entailment or incompatibility obtaining between the sense mean- 
ings of the terms of the statement; the method by which we deter- 
mine whether an analytic statement is true Lewis calls an experi- 
ment in imagination: 


We know that ‘‘ All squares are rectangles’’ because in envisaging the test 
which a thing must satisfy if ‘square’ is to apply to it, we observe that the 
test it must satisfy if ‘rectangle’ is to apply is already included. This experi- 
ment in imagination—which we must be able to make if we know what we mean 
and can :recognize squares and rectangles when we find them—is sufficient to 
assure that the intensional meaning of ‘square’ has to that of ‘rectangle’ the 
relation prescribed by ‘all-are.’ 5 


. we can... determine a priori that if it is square it is rectangular. We 
can determine this through comparison of these sense meanings as criteria of 
confirmation: through observing that whatever confirms squareness must ipso 
facto confirm rectangularity in like degree; and that what disconfirms rectan- 
gularity must in like measure disconfirm squareness.é 


Analytic statements are definitional but their truth is not con- 
ventional. Analytic value statements, statements which are ex- 
plicative of the nature of value, as a species of analytic statements 
are definitive statements of the third type. If the conventionalist 
thesis had been found to be correct it would have meant that the 
truth of these statements explicative of the nature of value varies 
with the linguistic system, that is to say, varies ultimately with de- 
cisions made as we choose. What value is, and hence what is valu- 
able, would be a conventional matter. But if we accept Lewis’ 
arguments we can conclude, instead, that it is ‘value’ or «value» 
but not value which is conventional. 

This is the case, however, conditional upon one very important 
consideration: that a sense meaning have been chosen for ‘value’ 
and be understood as the meaning attached to «value». For a 
Statement is analytic only if the meanings of both its constituent 
expressions are already fixed and understood. It is only after the 


5 Ibid., p. 152. 
6 Ibid., p. 193. 
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meaning of ‘value’ or value expressions is fixed that we can have 
a set of analytic statements explicative of the nature of value, 
whose truth is not conventional—statements which can on this ae- 
count be called objective and independent of our decisions. 

This will, perhaps, create no difficulty when we are dealing with 
terms about whose meaning there is no real disagreement. How- 
ever, with the terms ‘value’ and ‘good’ this is very far from being 
the case. One can quite meaningfully dispute Lewis’ own choice 
for the meaning of ‘value’ and proffer another. Thus, (keeping 
the argument in Lewis’ terminology) one might object that when 
Lewis talks about value and articulates statements explicative of 
the nature of value, he understands the sense meaning of the posi- 
tive value terms to consist in those terminating judgments which 
would confirm conduciveness to immediate satisfactions. However, 
when the objector thinks of value and articulates analytic value 
statements, he understands the meaning of the positive value terms 
to consist (to take a very uninteresting example) in the terminating 
judgments which would confirm conduciveness to survival. That 
there is a genuine dispute about the meaning of value terms will, 
I think, hardly be denied. Now with each of the different mean- 
ings of ‘value’ and positive value terms there will be a different set 
of true analytic statements explicative of the nature of value. This 
is because the truth or falsity of an analytic statement depends on 
the relations between the meanings of its terms, and each different 
meaning of ‘value’ will have relations of entailment and incom- 
patibility with different meanings. An analytic value statement of 
the form, for example, ‘All value is ¢’ can be true with one mean- 
ing of ‘value’ and false with another, depending on whether or not 
the sense meaning chosen for ‘value’ entails the sense meaning of 
‘¢’." And the same is true in the case of empirical attributions of 
value. The truth or probability of the statement ‘X is good’ will 
vary depending on whether or not in attributing value to X we 


7 One of the consequences of having different meanings comes to mind in 
connection with immediate value. It is an experience of immediate value which 
is predicted as the eventuality in the consequent of the terminating judgments 
which constitute the sense meaning of ‘objective value’. When the meaning of 
‘objective value’ is taken as terminating judgments predictive of the accrual of 
immediate satisfactions, as with Lewis, immediate value is a dimensionlike mode 
of experience. The value-quality attaches to the sense presentation, some part 
of the given. When we want to talk about value in the sense of something 
whose sense meaning consists in terminating judgments which would confirm 
conduciveness to survival, immediate value would not be something attaching 
to the presentation, but some sensuous quale which is part of the presentation, 
for example, the quale seen greenness, in the case of the color green being an 
index of survival. 
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mean to attribute conduciveness to immediate satisfactions or con- 
duciveness to survival. Different sets of valuations will be true 
(or highly probable) with different criteria of the applicability of 
‘value’. 

Whether a value statement is true or not, therefore, depends 
on which meaning is chosen for ‘value’ and is understood as the 
meaning attached to «value». But, according to Lewis, the choos- 
ing and fixing of meanings is a conventional matter: ‘‘ Definitions 
may be conventional not only in the sense that they may represent 
the assignment of a meaning to a symbol ... ,’’ he says (p. 110). 
This process of assigning is what is expressed verbally by the sec- 
ond kind of definition. 

What can we conclude from these simple considerations? We 
have pointed out (1) it is only after the meaning has been chosen 
for ‘value’ that we get analytic value statements whose truth is 
independent of our decisions; (2) there is a genuine dispute about 
the meaning of ‘good’ or ‘value’; (3) what meaning is attached 
determines whether or not a set of analytic value statements is 
true; (4) the fixing of this meaning is, according to Lewis, con- 
ventional. Or we may say, more briefly, that there will be a dif- 
ferent set of true analytic statements explicative of the nature of 
value depending on what meaning is attached to ‘value’, and the 
attaching of the meaning is a conventional matter. The conclu- 
sion to be drawn seems to be, therefore, that although it is true, 
as Lewis asserts, that once the meanings have been fixed to the 
symbols, these symbols cannot be manipulated at will, but the re- 
lations between their meanings as they actually obtain must be 
accorded with; on the other hand it is true, as conventionalism 
asserts, that in one system certain analytic statements are true, in 
another these may be false and other analytic statements be true. 
And what is important is that this latter is the case because of the 
way in which the symbols are defined, because the attaching of 
symbols to meanings is different in different systems, and (as Lewis 
characterizes the conventionalist position) the definitions have ‘‘in 
the last analysis no further basis than decisions made as we choose 
or according to our purposes.’’ Now no conventionalist need deny 
that once the meaning of «value» has been fixed this meaning can 
be analyzed independently of our decisions. He presumably wants 
to assert that the same statement may be true or false in different 
language systems depending on how the languages are constructed, 
that is, in part, how the terms are defined, and further to assert 
that it is for us to choose the definitions according to our purposes. 
And this I think is just what Lewis’ position, as far as value is 
concerned, comes to: the same analytic value statement may be 
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true or false depending on the meaning assigned to the value term, 
and the assigning of meanings is conventional. Value is conven- 
tional because ‘value’ and <value» are conventional. 

If Lewis wants to meet the full force of conventionalism, he 
must address himself not simply to the problems of avoiding rela- 
tivism once the criterion of applicability of ‘value’ and value terms 
has been selected, but to the problems involved in the selection of 
this criterion: the problems involved in providing a criterion for 
the criterion. It is at this point, too, that threats from emotivism 
must be met. For the emotivist doctrine is not simply that attribu- 
tions of value are expressions of feelings of approval or desirings; 
definitions of ‘value’ are also to be interpreted emotively. C. L. 
Stevenson in recognizing that value terms are vague and have a 
variety of meanings asserts that the selection and recommendation 
of any particular meaning is not a clarification in the meta- 
language of value problems, but is itself an evaluative process. 
The relativism of conventionalism may seem at first to be on a 
different level from that of emotivism. In the latter, value varies 
with the valuing individual. In the former the nature of value 
varies with different decisions about the use of words. They may 
seem to be on different levels, since the statement that value varies 
with the valuing individual is a statement about the nature of value 
which by the conventionalist thesis would itself be relative, relative 
to the language system. However, it is a question whether these 
two do not come to much the same thing, at least as far as value 
is concerned. For the conventionalist position might be consid- 
ered to assert that value varies with the chooser of the criterion 
of the applicability of ‘value’. And for one who views definitions 
of value as emotive, this would be just another way of pointing out 
that value varies with the valuing individual. 

However, the important consideration is not whether these two 
can be equated but that it is only after the meaning of ‘value’ has 
been fixed that Lewis can be considered to escape relativism on the 
two counts where he is concerned to escape it: as conventionalism 
with regard to the nature of value in analytic value statements, 
and as emotivism whereby value varies with the valuing individual. 
And it is not here that the problem of relativism becomes crucial. 
It is crucial not after the meaning has been fixed but in relation 
to the fixing of the meaning. There is corroboration that Lewis’ 
demonstration that analytic truth depends on objective relations 
between meanings and his demonstration that value judgments are 
verifiable do not contribute to the solution of this problem (of the 
fixing of the meanings) in the fact that these demonstrations hold 
for a great many meanings of ‘value’. First, with regard to the 
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analytic: after a meaning, no matter what that meaning is, is as- 
signed to ‘value’, this meaning has certain relations of entailment 
or incompatibility with the meaning of the other term in the state- 
ment, and the truth or falsity of the statement then depends on the 
relation obtaining between the meanings. Second, with regard 
to the empirical: Lewis’ demonstration that value judgments are 
verifiable hinges in general on the argument that value, like the 
empirical properties hardness, greenness, and so on, is a poten- 
tiality for future experiences under certain conditions, so that the 
same analysis is applicable to statements attributing value to some- 
thing as to statements attributing these other properties. As in 
the case of greenness we have first of all the expressive statement, 
the attempt at verbal report of an immediate experience of the 
quale green, so in the case of value there is the expressive value 
statement, which is the attempt to formulate an immediate experi- 
ence of value (an immediate satisfaction for Lewis). Neither kind 
of expressive statement constitutes knowledge, the expression of 
immediately seen greenness no more than the expression of imme- 
diate value. As a parallel to the sensory terminating judgment 
which predicts some immediate sensuous experience consequent 
upon some action, there is the value terminating judgment pre- 
dicting an experience of immediate value consequent upon action. 
Finally there is the non-terminating or objective judgment which 
attributes a property, greenness or value, to some thing or kind of 
thing. This means it entails an infinite number of terminating 
judgments as highly probable and is verifiable by putting the ter- 
minating judgments to the test. Objective judgments constitute 
empirical knowledge. This analysis is applicable to a great many 
meanings of ‘value’. Thus, if we want to stay with the example 
used above and hold that the meaning of ‘value’ consists in termi- 
nating judgments confirming conduciveness to survival, then it is 
these terminating judgments which will be entailed as highly prob- 
able by an objective judgment attributing value to some thing or 
kind of thing. And in putting them to the test we shall be verify- 
ing the objective value judgment. (The difference that taking ob- 
jective value to be conduciveness to survival would make to imme- 
diate value has already been noted in footnote 7.) 

Our conclusion is, then, that it is only after the meaning of 
‘value’ has been fixed that Lewis can be considered to have refuted 
conventionalism and emotivism. This amounts to saying that he 
has not succeeded in refuting either of them. Conventionalism and 
emotivism must be defeated on the level of fixing meanings if they 
are to be legitimately set aside. 

There is a possible objection to this which should be considered. 
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It might be contended that it is extremely naive to look at different 
sense meanings as mutually exclusive alternatives of the meaning 
of ‘value’. Terms like ‘value’ can be considered to have a range 
of meanings, two of which may well be the terminating judgments 
confirming conduciveness to immediate satisfactions and those con- 
firming conduciveness to survival, and we are thus enabled to have 
a kind of pluralistic theory of value which may be more adequate 
to the practices of valuation. 

This can be answered in the following way. The important 
consideration in stating that there are alternative, rather than a 
range of, meanings of ‘value’ is that each of these different mean- 
ings can entail different meanings. This does not mean that they 
always will, nor is it essential to our point that they always do. 
They may happen sometimes to entail the same meanings. But 
since they can entail different meanings, a different set of analytic 
statements explicative of the nature of value will be true with each, 
even though some analytic statements belong to both sets (i.e., some 
aspects of value are the same in each language). The way to show 
that the two meanings in question are separate and alternative in 
this sense is to show that an entailment or analytic relationship 
does not hold between them. 

Lewis’ entailment relation is presumably not to be identified 
with an entailment or implication relation which has a purely 
logical test for determining if it holds: for example, ascertaining 
whether it is contradictory to affirm the antecedent and deny the 
consequent. He talks instead of an experiment in imagination. 
It is not terribly clear what is to be excluded as not being an ex- 
periment in imagination, and some might want to hold that the 
logical test just referred to is as capable of qualifying as an ex- 
periment in imagination as anything else. Lewis, however, seems 
to mean something rather more intuitive (if this has any meaning), 
for at one point (p. 152) he states that we must envisage tests 
which constitute sense meanings in order to perform the experiment 
which discovers what relation holds between them. Then in Book 
II Lewis characterizes the experiment in imagination in the fol- 
lowing way: ‘‘. . . we can... determine a priori that if [some- 
thing] is square it is rectangular. We can determine this through 
comparison of these sense meanings as criteria of confirmation: 
through observing that whatever confirms squareness must 1pso 
facto confirm rectangularity in like degree; and that what discon- 
firms rectangularity must in like measure disconfirm squareness.’’ ® 
This would seem to mean that we determine that a sense meaning 


8 Ibid., p. 193. 
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A does not entail a sense meaning B by showing that a test which 
confirms A does not ipso facto confirm B, for an analytic relation 
could not then hold between A and B.® 

It is not very difficult to find examples of tests confirming value 
in Lewis’ sense which would not ipso facto confirm conduciveness 
to survival. To simplify the discussion let us take Lewis’ doctrine 
of value in the mode of simple potentiality. This is all that is re- 
quired, since Lewis states that value in this mode is presupposed 
by all the other modes of value. For Lewis, anything has value 
in the mode of simple potentiality if it is conducive to an immedi- 
ate satisfaction or satisfactions. The following test formulated as 
a terminating judgment would confirm value in the mode of simple 
potentiality’s being attributable to an apple: If I taste this round 
looking reddish thing before me, I shall enjoy it. But as in the 
ease of Snow White the apple may be poisoned with a tasteless 


9It is difficult to see, however, how Lewis’ substitution of the experiment 
in imagination for a logical test of entailment would enable us to determine 
that one sense meaning does entail another. In Book I Lewis characterizes the 
experiment in imagination in the following way: ‘‘We know that ‘All squares 
are rectangles’ because in envisaging the tést which a thing must satisfy if 
‘square’ is to apply to it, we observe that the test it must satisfy if ‘rectangle’ 
is to apply to it is already included’’ (p. 152). However, in Book II we dis- 
cover that a sense meaning consists not in one test, but in an infinite number 
of tests. Hence, comparing the sense meanings of the two terms cannot be a 
matter of envisaging the test that a thing must satisfy if ‘square’ is to apply 
to it and the test that a thing must satisfy if ‘rectangle’ is to apply to it; 
but it consists in the impossible feat of envisaging an infinite number of tests 
and comparing them with another infinite number of tests in imagination. The 
formulation of the experiment in imagination used above on this page, involv- 
ing observation that whatever confirms squareness must ipso facto confirm rec- 
tangularity in like degree, as the determination of an entailment relation, comes 
from Book II, and it tries to take account of a sense meaning’s consisting in 
an infinite number of tests. This is really quite a different thing from the one 
described in Book I. For in Book I Lewis talks about comparing the test for 
squareness with the test for rectangularity, that is to say two tests not quite 
the same, to see if one is contained in the other. However, in Book II it is a 
question of taking a test and seeing if this same test confirms two different 
properties A and B. The reformulation in Book IT does not escape the diffi- 
culty which the formulation of Book I faces. Taking one test for squareness 
and seeing if it is a test also for rectangularity will not tell us that whatever 
confirms squareness must ipso facto confirm rectangularity (and hence that the 
sense meaning of ‘square’ entails that of ‘rectangle’); nor will the taking of 
any finite number of tests of squareness to see if they also confirm rectangu- 
larity succeed in showing this. The difficulty does not arise for showing that 
a sense meaning does not entail another, which was our concern above, since, 
although one test’s confirming A and also confirming B will not tell us that 
whatever confirms A ipso facto confirms B, a single test’s confirming A and not 
confirming B will tell us that it is not the case that whatever confirms A con- 
firms B, and hence that A does not entail B. 
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potion, and the terminating judgment does not in confirming con- 
duciveness to an immediate satisfaction ipso facto confirm condu- 
civeness to survival. Further, a test which would disconfirm con- 
duciveness to survival, for example, one which involved finding 
signs of poison in the apple, would not (since it is a tasteless poi- 
son) ipso facto disconfirm conduciveness to an immediate satisfac- 
tion. The meaning of ‘conduciveness to an immediate satisfaction 
or satisfactions’ does not entail the meaning of ‘conduciveness to 
survival’. The converse is also true. Take the case of a drug 
prolonging the life of a cancer patient. A terminating judgment 
which would confirm conduciveness to survival would not ipso facto 
confirm conduciveness to immediate satisfactions, and a terminat- 
ing judgment disconfirming conduciveness to immediate satisfac- 
tions, involving the prediction of pain, would not of itself discon- 
firm conduciveness to survival. 

I think we can conclude, therefore, that the two meanings are 
separate in the sense required. They do not entail each other and. 
hence can entail different meanings. 

How much has been shown, then? We took the system of C. I. 
Lewis as the context of analysis, since not only does he believe that 
relativism is refuted by a demonstration that value judgments are 
verifiable, but he has worked out systematically the considerations 
which are involved in the assumption of cognitivism along with 
two kinds of cognition. We assumed that value judgments are 
verifiable in the same way as other empirical judgments to see if 
this destroyed the substance of all relativism, or, less optimistically, 
the relativism of emotivism. If the very simple considerations 
outlined above are correct, Lewis succeeds in refuting neither kind 
of relativism which he is concerned to refute. Showing value judg- 
ments to be empirically verifiable has not enabled him to refute 
relativism. Instead we see that, if he is going to succeed in his 
project, he must address himself to the problems which arise in 
connection with value statements to be assimilated to the other cog- 
nitive type, analytic statements. We can therefore state this much 
as a conclusion. It cannot be asserted without qualification that 
‘‘the substance of relativism would be destroyed could it be shown 
that value judgments like the descriptive judgments of science aré 
subject to empirical testing.’’ The situation can be complicated 
by epistemological factors, the division of knowledge into analytic 
and empirical ; and, as in the case of Lewis, the demonstration that 
value judgments are subject to empirical testing may be but a 
small part of what is needed, relevant only after the problems with 
regard to analytic value statements have been resolved. Cogni- 
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tivism of the Lewis variety would have to deal with analytical 
value statements to make good its case. 


II 


Since in choosing between different meanings of ‘value’ in 
Lewis we are also in effect choosing between different sets of a 
priort statements, we are reminded that there is another source for 
Lewis’ views on the a priori, the discussion to be found in Mind 
and the World Order. And here, where he is quite explicitly dis- 
cussing the criteria of choice between different sets of a priori state- 
ments, his position is not, as in the case of the choice of meanings 
for terms (where that this is really a choice between sets of ana- 
lytic statements is only implicit and not recognized by him), his 
position is not simply that it is a conventional matter. Instead he 
takes seriously the statement that the choice is according to human 
purposes; and suggests there are standards, pragmatic standards, 
of choice. When it is stated very generally like this: that the 
problem emerging in An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation is 
that of providing criteria for the choice between different sets of 
analytic value statements, and that one of the problems considered 
in Mind and the World Order is that of finding criteria for choos- 
ing between different sets of a priori statements and these cri- 
teria are found to be pragmatic—then it would seem that, if we 
put Mind and the World Order and An Analysis of Knowledge and 
Valuation together, we find that Lewis for one, at least, seems to 
have taken care of the problems of relativism. However, when we 
try to specify the correlation between the two books in more detail, 
the situation begins to look a good deal less clear-cut. 

In An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation the context of the 
discussion of the a priori is the wider discussion of the nature and 
validation of the two kinds of knowledge, a priori and empirical. 
In Mind and the World Order, following in part the pattern of 
Kant in the first Critique, the a priori is discussed in a way in 
which it is not in An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, as an 
element in our knowledge of the world. Knowledge is analyzed 
as a composite of @ priort and purely empirical elements, a point 
of view from which it is never considered in the later book. 

It might be said that according to the analysis in Mind and the 
World Order knowledge has really three elements: the given or the 
immediate data of sense, the concepts or the @ priori element, and, 
third, the act which interprets the one by the other. A concept is 
that purely logical meaning which two minds must have in com- 
mon when they understand each other. Every pure concept has 
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relations with other concepts. In fact a concept really consists in 
those relations. The conceptual element in knowledge is a pattern 
of interrelated concepts, a kind of uninterpreted calculus whose 
terms are defined implicitly, and whose paradigm Lewis considers 
to be especially pure mathematics: 


On the one hand, every concept, however unimportant, gives rise to a formal 
truth exhibiting its structure. . . .10 


While other concepts than the mathematical do not usually have their conse- 
quences so systematically worked out, nevertheless all concepts give rise to an 
@ priori truth which is purely analytic and independent of any application to 
experience. Such analytic consequences of a single concept, in isolation, will 
if be relatively meager and relatively trivial. But how complex, far-reaching, 
i and important the analytic consequences may be when three or four such ab- 
H stract concepts are conjoined, modern systems of mathematics serve to illus- 
trate.11 





Now it is with regard to the third element in knowledge, the appli- 
cation of the conceptual to the given and the choice of which con- 
ceptual system to apply, that pragmatic considerations enter: 





The development of the conceptual system in the abstract is a priori; the ques- 
tion of the applicability of one of its constituent concepts to any single par- 
ticular is a matter of probability; and the question of applicability in general 
is the question of the choice of an abstract conceptual system, determined by 
pragmatic considerations.12 





There are two kinds of a priori knowledge, then: first, ‘‘the a 
priori elaboration of wholly abstract concepts, like the formulations 
of pure mathematics, apart from any possible applications,’’ * and, 
second, ‘‘the categorial knowledge of interpretative principles and 
criteria of reality .. . which arises when concepts have a fixed 
denotation and are applied to the given.’’** Now I should think 
that the analytic value statements of An Analysis of Knowledge 
and Valuation, those a priori statements which assert a relationship 
between sense meanings, must be the second kind of a priori knowl- 
edge, the abstract-concepts-applied-to-the-given. But Lewis’ doc- 
4 trine with regard to pragmatic considerations determining the 
i choice of sets of analytic statements has to do with the first kind of 
: a priori knowledge—the choice of the abstract concepts for and 
hence before application to the given. He is not concerned with 
choosing between different sets of analytic statements which result 
from the application of abstract concepts to the given. But these 


10 C, I. Lewis, Mind and the World Order, p. 306. 
11 Ibid., p. 300. 
Bf 12 Ibid., pp. 298-299. 
t 18 Ibid., p. 274. 
14 Ibid., pp. 274-275. 
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are the ones we are choosing between, in choosing between different 
sense meanings of ‘value’. 

However, it might be pointed out that what this means is that 
we cannot identify choosing between different meanings (and hence 
between different sets of analytic statements) with choosing be- 
tween different abstract conceptual systems, and that this is quite 
right. But that it is wrong to assume that this analysis, which 
holds pragmatic considerations to determine the application of con- 
cepts to the given, is irrelevant to the problem of choosing between 
meanings. For we can look at the process of applying concepts 
to the given from the other end, that is, consider the case in which 
we are choosing between different empirical contents to be inter- 
preted by one conceptual system, rather than between different con- 
ceptual systems to apply to the same given. Although in the body 
of Mind and the World Order this is not considered, and the prob- 
lem of the application of the conceptual to the given is conceived 
on the analogy of alternative geometries—alternative conceptual 
systems to be applied to the given (compare, for example, with the 
quotation which has footnote 12 attached to it),—in Appendix E 
it turns out rather that the situation of one conceptual system to 
be applied to different empirical materials is the more common, 
and that ‘‘It is not quite so clear whether the same empirical con- 
tent may be denoted by different conceptual systems—different not 
in name simply but in that pattern of logical order which is the 
essence of the abstract concept.’’*® Now, the arguer might con- 
tinue, the application of an abstract conceptual system to the given 
is governed by pragmatic considerations just as much when it is a 
matter of choosing between alternative empirical contents for one 
conceptual system as when it is a matter of choosing different con- 
ceptual systems for the same empirical content. Here, instead of 
the analogy of alternative geometries, we might think of the case 
of applying one set of equations (as the abstract conceptual system) 
to different empirical materials. The equations would be related 
to the empirical by co-ordinating definitions which probably would 
take the form of operational definitions. Now there is consider- 
able leeway in defining terms operationally, in selecting the exact 
operations which are going to relate the implicitly defined terms 
of the equations to empirical content. And by and large the se- 
lection from among them is made on pragmatic grounds. This, it 
might be argued, is what Lewis is referring to when he talks about 
different empirical contents to which the same conceptual structure 
may be applied, and this is the same situation as that involved in 


15 Ibid., p. 429. 
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choosing between different sense meanings (Lewis’ version of op- 
erational meaning after all) for a term, for assignment to a symbol. 

But I do not think this will do. For in the case of determining 
an operational definition for ‘electric current’, for example, we 
would say that there are as many different operational definitions 
as there are methods of measuring current. Now it is true that 
we would choose between them guided by pragmatic considerations, 
But I think that we must differentiate between operational defini- 
tions and Lewis’ sense meaning, and on the following grounds. 
For Lewis, whatever is a test of something is part of the sense mean- 
ing of the name of this thing. The sense meaning for Lewis con- 
sists in an infinite number of tests, and so I should think that, if 
Lewis were to say that the sense meaning of ‘electric current’ con- 
sists in the operations for measuring it (which is not, of course, 
Lewis’ language), all the methods of measuring current would be 
part of the one sense meaning, and choosing between different op- 
erational definitions, if this means between different methods of 
measuring current, would in Lewis’ terms be selecting between dif- 
ferent tests which constitute one sense meaning, and not choosing 
between different sense meanings. 

But whether or not this is the case, there is a second considera- 
tion which would make one uneasy about accepting the suggestion 
that I am supposing to be urged. Can alternative methods of 
measuring electric current, for example, be considered as alterna- 
tive empirical contents? Perhaps the objector would like to revise 
his position in the following way: that the case of having alterna- 
tive sense meanings of ‘value’ is to be seen in the light of applying 
the same set of equations, for example those in Newton’s theory of 
mechanics, to different empirical areas, such as that of mediun- 
sized bodies and that of gases. The attempt at identification would 
then be of choosing between sense meanings and choosing between 
different sets of co-ordinating definitions, one set relating the equa- 
tions to the area of medium-sized bodies, and another set to the 
realm of gases. The structure of relationships between terms set 
up by the linguistic meaning of terms, of which ‘value’ is one, 
would be the calculus corresponding to the equations in the New- 
tonian case, and the sets of tests which constitute sense meanings 
would correspond to the operational definitions—a set of an infinite 
number of tests which constitute one sense meaning taken as cor- 
responding to the set of all the operational definitions which would 
relate a system of equations to one kind of sense content. 

I think it is pretty clear that there is no merit in such a view 
(and highly doubtful if anyone would espouse it). We would not 
talk about the possibility of applying the same set of equations to 
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different areas in terms of a choice to be made between the dif- 
ferent areas, in the way'in which we talk about the choice be- 
tween sense meanings. In choosing a certain sense meaning for 
‘value’ we are committed to characterize the nature of value in a 
certain way, and this will preclude its characterization in other 
ways which are consequent upon different meanings of ‘value’. 
But the application of a set of equations to one empirical content 
does not preclude its application to another. Quite the contrary 
in fact, it encourages it. We cannot, therefore, really talk mean- 
ingfully about a choice between different empirical contents, if 
different areas of application, such as medium-sized bodies or gases, 
are what is meant. 

As far as I am able to tell, therefore, Lewis’ analysis in Mind 
and the World Order does not deal with the problem emerging from 
An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation. 

On the other hand it may be pointed out that it does not really 
matter whether or not choosing between different sense meanings 
can be identified with some aspect of the application of conceptual 
systems to the given, for this latter process can nonetheless suggest 
the solution to the problem of criteria for the selection of a sense 
meaning: that these criteria are pragmatic. In this case I think 
that what is needed is some kind of specification of what these 
pragmatic criteria might be. Lewis’ own remarks about the prag- 
matic criteria for choice between different abstract conceptual sys- 
tems are (perhaps necessarily) far from detailed. He speaks in a 
general way of the satisfaction of human needs and wants. These 
‘are not simply personal idiosyncratic desires but, most important, 
criteria bound up with rendering experience intelligible: 


Nothing—not even direct perception—can force the abandonment of an in- 
terpretive attitude, nor indeed should move us to such abandonment (since 
illusion or mistake is always possible) except some demand or purpose of the 
mind itself. But certain important ends, such as intellectual consistency and 
economy, completeness of comprehension, and simplicity of interpretation, oc- 
cupy a place so much higher, for the long-run satisfaction of our needs in 


general, that they rightfully take precedence over any purpose which is merely 
personal or transitory.16 


Lewis does not seem to exclude these personal wants, needs, or de- 
sires entirely. But I think that a theory which is trying to avoid 
the kind of relativism consequent on emotivism will have to exclude 
them. For value will vary with the valuing individual if prag- 
matic criteria simply reduce to any individual’s desire at any time. 
But of course it would be a kind of parody of the pragmatic posi- 
tion to identify pragmatic criteria with idiosyncratic desires. 


16 Ibid., pp. 266-267. 
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What of the criteria which are of first importance for Lewis— 
those centering around intelligibility? Although Lewis’ remarks 
about them are not detailed or particular, the context in which he 
introduces them makes it fairly clear what he means. They are 
introduced in the context of a detailed theory of the nature of 
knowledge. Knowledge is a matter of the application of concepts 
to the given. In applying the conceptual systems to the given we 
render experience intelligible, and one way of organizing may 
render it more intelligible than another. However, when it is a 
matter of adducing pragmatic criteria for choosing among different 
sets of analytic statements which constitute a priort knowledge re- 
sultant from the application of the abstract a priort to the given, 
some further discussion of what these criteria of intelligibility in- 
volve (is it experience that we are making intelligible as in the 
other case?) seems to be necessary. 

In the nature of the case, perhaps it is impossible to specify in 
detail, or in advance, these pragmatic factors. For they will un- 
doubtedly be exceedingly complex. 
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THE JUSTIFICATION OF INDUCTION 


. C. Williams, in The Ground of Induction, makes use of the 

very interesting commonplace that the vast number of large 
selections from a population P, a certain proportion of which 
belongs to the class Q, will have a proportion of members of Q 
very close to that in the parent population of P’s. If we know 
the proportion in the parent population, it is an easy matter to 
calculate the number of (say) n-fold selections which have a pro- 
portion of Q’s within specified limits of the given proportion by 
means of Bernoulli’s theorem. (No assumption about independ- 
ence is required, since we are dealing merely with class ratios, 
not with the relative frequency with which certain samples might 
be drawn by a certain method. Every possible selection is counted 
once and once only.) Even when we do not know the proportion 
of Q’s in the parent population, we can calculate the mimimum 
proportion of ‘approximately representative’ samples: this pro- 
portion will be a minimum when the unknown proportion in the 
parent population is one-half. But even this minimum proportion 
may be high; if we are willing to suppose that this proportion rep- 
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resents the probability that a given selection will be approximately 
representative, we are led to gratifyingly high probabilities for 
approximate statistical generalizations. 

In itself this is not a justification of induction. Hardly any 
of the inductions made in science, with the possible exception of 
certain of the social sciences, can be cast in this primitive form; 
in hardly any context are we sufficiently ignorant to employ it 
directly. More important, the major problem is not merely to 
show that it is possible to justify induction with (logical) proba- 
bility, but to lay down standards according to which we may 
judge the logical force of particular inductive arguments. To do 
this, even roughly, requires a certain amount of formalization, 
which Williams does not provide. There is the further problem 
of examining and formalizing the premises which are employed 
in scientific arguments in various fields of inquiry: the only argu- 
ments which seem to have been adequately examined by phi- 
losophers are those which make use of some form of the principle 
of elimination. Finally, Williams never makes his conception of 
probability clear. So far as his remarks go, he seems to take proba- 
bility in its classical Laplacian sense, leaving it to the intuition of 
his reader to determine when and where to employ the principle 
of non-sufficient reason. 

All of these problems are interesting and challenging; but the 
most fundamental problem of all is whether and in what sense any 
approach to the justification of induction along these lines can be 
said to really justify scientific arguments. Is this the sort of 
justification of induction which philosophers have had in mind? 
It makes use of a logical concept of probability (Carnap’s proba- 
bility,), and when probability is interpreted logically, a probabil- 
ity statement no longer asserts a fact; the question is ‘‘In what 
Sense can an analytic statement be taken as a guide to future ex- 
pectations?’’ 

The standard demonstration that justification in the appropri- 
ate sense is provided by the logical concept of probability takes 
the form of showing that induction cannot be shown to lead to 
‘probable’ success in any other sense of ‘probable.’ But this 
demonstration does not carry much weight; it may be (and in 
fact it has been asserted, e.g., by von Wright and Reichenbach) 
that there is no justification of induction at all, in any sense. What 
I propose to show here is that even if some other sense of justifica- 
tion is the one that is appropriate (e.g., one which makes use of 
the frequency concept of probability), and even if a justification 
were available in this sense, we would still be in just the same 
boat as we are in with the ‘logical’ justification. 
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I shall leave out of account the philosophers (if there are any 
left) who demand certainty for inductive conclusions. There are, 
however, a great many philosophers who would like to have a 
demonstration that inductions are ‘probable’ in a frequency sense; 
in this sense they demand a stronger justification than that pro- 
vided by the logical theory of probability. Generally this demand 
takes the following form: it is not asked that inductive conclu- 
sions invariably turn out to be correct, but only that we can show 
that by and large they will turn out to be correct. The feeling 
seems to be that 7f inductions could be shown to be probable in a 
relative frequency sense, i.e., if it could be shown that (say) nine 
out of ten inductive conclusions were correct, then we would 
really have an honest-to-goodness justification of induction. It 
is easy to show that this demand cannot be satisfied, and hence 
that there is no justification of induction in this sense. But it is 
interesting to compare the results which would be provided by 
this sort of justification, if it were possible, with those provided 
by the logical theory of probability. 

We may restrict ourselves to the least controversial part of 
the logical theory of probability: namely, the part which allows us 
to pass from the accepted statement that half of the tosses of a 
given coin result in heads, and the lack of any knowledge which 
would make ‘the next toss’ a special case with respect to the 
property of landing heads, to the (analytic) statement that the 
probability that the next toss will result in heads is, relative to 
this information, one-half. To formalize this we would need an 
explicit definition of randomness, and since an assertion about 
randomness would have to be made relative to a body of knowledge 
or a rational corpus, we would have to be able to formalize that 
as well. This part of the logical theory of probability rests upon 
our ability to make analytic statements of the form, ‘‘a is a random 
member of (the class) X with respect to (membership in the class) 
Y, relative to (the rational corpus) K.’’ We may then define 
probability, at least for our purposes here, by saying that if 


(1) the statement that the proportion of X’s which are Y’s is p 
belongs to K, and 
(2) a is a random member of X with respect to Y, relative to K, 


then the probability that a is a member of Y, relative to the rational 
corpus K, isp. We may take a circumlocution through ‘belief’ by 
interpreting this probability as meaning that if anyone’s rational 
corpus is expressed by K, then he ought to believe that a will be a 
member of Y to the degree p. Probability, in this analytic sense, 
will thus be taken as legislative for ‘degree of rational belief.’ 
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This sense of probability is sufficient for justifying approxi- 
mate statistical inductions, and hence, we may suppose, ultimately 
sufficient for justifying all justifiable inductions. (The problem 
of working these justifications out in detail remains a large one.) 
To illustrate this, let us examine a ball-in-bag problem. Consider 
a bag, containing a large number of balls, of which a certain un- 
known proportion are red. We are to draw some conclusion on 
the basis of an n-fold sample of balls drawn from the bag, of 
which a proportion r* are red. If we knew f, the proportion of 
red balls in the bag, it would be an elementary problem to calculate 
the proportion of all distinct n-fold samples which are e-repre- 
sentative, i.e., which have a proportion of red balls lying in an 
interval of width 2e about f. In the problem, we do not know 
the value of f, but it is easy to see that the proportion of «-repre- 
sentative samples is a minimum for f= 14. Suppose that for this 
value of f the proportion is P. Now, if the n-fold sample we draw 
is a random member of the class of all distinct n-fold samples, with 
respect to the property of being e-representative, we may say that 
the probability is at least P that f lies between r* + « and r* —«, 
whatever be the true value of f. This-is the essence of the justifi- 
cation of induction with logical probability. 

Now let us examine the justification of induction with fre- 
quency probability, on the supposition that such a justification 
could be given. This justification would assert that by following 
such and such an inductive procedure, we would be led to true 
conclusions in the large majority of cases. The lack of such a 
guarantee of frequent success is precisely what many philosophers 
seem to find objectionable about the logical justification suggested 
in the preceding paragraph. But now we suppose that we are 
provided with such a guarantee. To fix our ideas, suppose that 
some transcendentally persuasive chain of dialectic demonstrates 
conclusively that nine-tenths of our inductive conclusions are true. 
How does this justify induction? In particular, how does it apply, 
if at all, to Dr. A. K. Demik’s new ether theory? The A. K. 
Demik theory is, we may suppose, either true or false; if we are to 
apply a frequency probability to the theory at all, we must admit 
that its probability is either 0 or 1. If we do not apply frequency 
probabilities to particular cases, then we can say nothing about its 
(frequency) probability at all. 

The thesis that nine-tenths of inductions are true does not 
show that 90% of all the inductions made in a given year are 
true either. If it did so, we would be certain after discovering the 
false 10% that the remaining 90% were true. (There would also 
be a strong temptation to cheat by making the false 10% on 
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January 2, so as to get them out of the way.) The thesis must 
therefore be intended to apply to all inductions made in accordance 
with certain standards. But if we accept this version, there is no 
reason why all of the inductions made in a given year should not 
be false ; or, for that matter, all of the inductions in a given century 
or in a given millennium. We might be sure that in the ‘long 
run’ 90% of our conclusions would turn out to be correct, but 
we could not be sure that any of the conclusions we happen to 
accept during a given period were correct. We can only say that 
if a given inductive conclusion is a random member of the class of 
all inductive conclusions, with respect to the property of being 
true, then we are entitled (or obligated) to have a degree of 
confidence in it equal to nine-tenths of certainty. But this is based 
on the same analytic concept of randomness that led to the logical- 
probability justification of induction above. It makes use of the 
logical concept of probability and does not tell us anything at all 
about the frequency with which we will accept true inductive con- 
clusions in any foreseeable future. 

The relation between these two types of justification can be 
made even clearer by applying the frequency justification to the 
ball-in-bag problem considered earlier. Suppose that we draw 
our n-fold sample by a method M, which is such that in the long 
run every possible n-fold sample is drawn as often as any other.’ 
We can then easily show that the procedure of accepting the 
hypothesis that f lies between r* — « and r* + « will lead to a true 
conclusion at least a proportion P of the time. We have a justifica- 
tion of induction by this procedure which is supported by a fre- 
quency probability. But where does this leave us? It shows that 
in the indefinitely long run we will be correct at least P of the time 
in following this procedure, but while this may be satisfying to 
those who are vitally interested in the future of mankind, it pro- 
vides no more of a guarantee of frequent success in the finite 
run than is provided by the logical-probability approach. Given 
one bag and one experiment, we can say nothing at all about the 
conclusion unless we apply the logical theory of probability to the 
known relative frequency of successes, saying that this experiment 


1The usual requirement, that each ball be drawn equally often by the 
method M, is not sufficient. Consider the method M*: ‘‘Draw a ball from the 
bag; if it is red, then the next n—1 red balls drawn from the bag are to 
count as ‘drawn’; if it is non-red, then the next n—1 non-red balls are to 
count as ‘drawn.’ ’’ Each ball will appear as often as any other ball in an 
official ‘sample’ in the long run, but none of the official n-fold samples need be 
e-representative. The requirement that each n-fold sample be drawn as often 
as any other eliminates such peculiar methods of drawing as M*. 
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is a random member of the class of experiments under considera- 
tion, and that we are therefore entitled to have a degree of con- 
fidence in the conclusion equal to a proportion P of certainty. 

The interesting point in this comparison is that the two methods 
of supporting the statistical induction about the balls in the bag 
seem to make use of precisely the same principles, in spite of the 
fact that the two arguments are quite different. Whatever prin- 
ciple it is that we employ in saying that since a given experiment 
is a random member of a class of experiments of which a large 
proportion give true results we may expect the given experiment 
to yield a true result, the same principle may be employed in 
arguing that a given sample is a random member of a class of 
samples, a large proportion of which are «-representative of the 
parent population, and hence that it is probably «-representative. 
It is perhaps much easier to obtain randomness for the experiment 
than for the sample, but both species of argument demand that 
something be random in the analytic sense. This can be seen 
from the fact that we might have information indicating that the 
given experiment is not a random member of the class of experi- 
ments; we might know, for example, that the conclusion drawn 
from the experiment was false, or that the experiment was per- 
formed by a very slipshod worker whose results were often wrong. 

Given a relative frequency justification of induction, we can 
say nothing at all about any particular induction, or about any 
group of inductions, unless we make use of some logical concept 
of randomness which will allow us to say that the more frequent 
event is the one which it is more rational to expect in a given 
random case. (It is obviously not always the one which it is more 
rational to expect.) But given this concept of randomness, we 
need nothing else to achieve the justification of induction in terms 
of logical probability. If the frequency justification strikes us 
as satisfactory while the logical justification does not, it can only 
be because we are extremely altruistic and find it pleasant to con- 
template the ultimate prospect of human beings being right nine 
times out of ten in the eternal run of things. In the finite run, the 
one is no more (or less) a justification than the other. 

Since neither justification guarantees anything about our fre- 
quency of success in any finite run (and the logical version guaran- 
tees nothing even about the infinite run), should we simply say 
that there is no point in discussing the justification of induction? 
This does not seem plausible to me, if only for the reason that we 
would like to have some sort of standard by which to judge the 
logical persuasiveness of different inductive arguments. While it 
may not be plausible to expect to find a standard which will 
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legislate between the particle and wave theories of light, it does 
not strike me as at all unrealistic to hope to find a standard for 
examining statistical inferences which is better than the psycho- 
logical or intuitive standard now employed in many statistical 
texts. (One common text states that if an investigator has a 
hypothesis before he examines his data, he may use the data to 
support the hypothesis; but if he arrives at the hypothesis after 
he has peeked at the data, he cannot do this.) The fundamental 
problem is that of finding a plausible explicit definition of random- 
ness; if this could be found, not only would we be able to speak 
sensibly of the probability of approximate statistical generaliza- 
tions, but we could develop a rationale for the use of those sta- 
tistical generalizations which we do accept. 

My main purpose here has been to show that the objection to 
the logical probability justification of induction which is based on 
the fact that this justification does not guarantee that our induc- 
tions will lead to true results even part of the time, applies with 
exactly equal force, in the short run, to the frequency justification 
of induction ; and conversely, if a given inductive procedure yields 
true results most of the time, the principle by which this leads to 
the justification of a high degree of confidence in a particular con- 
clusion (if any) is precisely the same principle which might be 
employed in justifying approximate statistical hypotheses on the 
basis of samples which are ‘random’ with respect to the property 
of being «-representative. 


Henry E. Kysure, JR. 
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